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Special  Pubiications  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 

1.  "How,  Why,  and  When  to  Prepare  for  American  Education  Week'^ 
(thk  pan^hl^) .  Price,  5  cenb  per  cagy;  in  iota  oi  100  or  more,  3  cants 

each. 

2.  "Broadside/'  cmtoining  new  articles  ^ttra  for  the  occastcm  by 

distinguished  writers,  general  inforaiation,  statistics,  and  quotations  useful 
for  newspaper  articles  and  addresses.  Price,  5  cents  per  copy;  in  lots  of 
100  or  moie,  2  cents  each. 

3.  SCHOOL  LIFE.  The  October  number  will  be  an  American 
EdiicatioQ  Week  number  and  will  o^ain  suggestive  material  Ux  the 
observance,  with  iUustrations.   Price,  3  cents  per  copy. 

TWO  PUBLICATIONS  intended  for  the  observance  of  American 
Education  Week  in  1 924  were  delayed  in  issue  and  appeared  too 
late  fc>r  full  circulation.  Nooc  didr  value  has  been  lost,  and  they  are 
reissued  in  order  that  the  excellent  material  in  them  may  be  more  fully 
utilized.   They  are — 

4.  "School  and  Teacher  Day,"  a  folder  with  illustrations  and  detailed 
information  relating  especially  to  this  day,  but  useful  as  a  model  for 
dltb»  6t  the  other  days.  Sugge^  ways  of  basing  school  activities  oa 
community  problems  and  local  interests.  Price,  5  cents  per  copy;  in 
quanti^,  $1  per  100. 

5.  "The  Quest  of  Youth,"  a  historical  pageant  for  schools,  by  Hazd 
Mackaye.  It  comprises  102  pages.  Price,  10  cents  per  copy;  in  lots 
<rf  100    mcKe,  6  0^  each* 

ORDEIRS  for  diese  publications  ^ould  be  sent  as  early  as  pradicahlt 
to  tlie  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  DOCUiMENTS,  GOV- 
ERNMENT PRINTING  OFFICE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  Do  not 
send  money  to  die  Bureau  of  Educaticm.   Full  information  concerning 

the  publications,  however,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Commissioner  t& 
EduoUion,  Washington,  D.  C 


HOW.  WHY,  AND  WHEN  TO  PREPARE 
FOR  AMERICAN  EDUCA  TION  WEEK 
NOVEMBER  16-22,  1925 


TO  STIMULATE  enthusiasm  for  education  is  the  purpose  of 
American  Education  Week.  We  are  proud  of  the  achievements 
of  our  country,  and  we  know  that  education  for  all  the  people  is 
essential  to  its  prosperity.  We  know  that  the  system  of  education 
developed  upon  our  soil  is  that  which  is  best  suited  to  our  habits  o| 
living  and  to  our  plan,  of  government.  We  know  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  our  children,  to  ourselves,  and  to  our  country  to  maintain  the 
schools  at  high  efficiency.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  know 
these  things.  The  excellence  of  the  cause  is  not  a  guaranty  that  it 
will  receive  the  support  that  it  requires.  Our  faith  in  public  educa- 
tion must  be  shown  by  our  works  in  its  behalf.  We  must  exert  our-*' 
selves  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  schools,  and  we  must  encourage 
our  neighbors  to  do  likewise. 

Intensive  campaigns  for  arousing  and  maintaining  interest  in  edu-* 
cational  effort,  embracing  all  the  States  of  the  Union  at  the  same 
time,  have  been  highly  beneficial.  The  American  Legion,  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  are  join- 
ing once  more  to  promote  American  Education' Week,  and  they  urge 
the  participation  in  it  of  every  individual  and  every  organization 
whose  interest  is  in  the  prosperity  of  America  and  in  the  schools, 
which'  are  its  mainstay. 

As  an  aid  to  the  observance  a  program  has  been  prepared  in  which 
a  special  topic  is  assigned  to  each  day  of  the  week.  Distinct  advan- 
tages may  be  expected  from  its  general  use,  for  it  means  much  for 
everybody  to  be  working  to  the  same  end  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  way.  Nevertheless,  that  program,  this  pamphlet,  and  all  else 
that  comes  from  either  of  the  sponsors  in  this  connection  is  mggi&&- 
tive  only.  Initiative  in  producing  new  ideas,  in  extending  the  plans, 
and  in  devising  new  methods  is  not  only  welcomed  but  strongly 
urged.  Anything  is  appropriate  which  tends  to  increase  the  prestige 
of  the  established  means  of  education  or  to  fix  the  value  of  education 
more  firmly  in  the  popular  mind,  even  though  it  may  differ  mate- 
rially from  anything  which  has  been  suggested  heretofore. 

« 

Procedure  in  Organization 

IT  HAS  BECOME  the  custom  to  expect  school  officers  to  take  the 
lead  in  movements  that  relate  to  education.    Observance  of 
American  Education  lYeek  should  therefore  begin  inside  the  schools 
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iind  progress  outward.  The  superintendents  of  school  sy8tan%  prih- 
cipals  of  schools,  and  pre^dente  or  directors  oi  higher  institutions 
should  in  general  be  the  prime  movers.  ' 

Representatives  of  all  the  interests  concerned  with  education 
should  be  enlisted  in  the  work  of  preparing  for  American  Educa- 
tion Week..  Meetings  should  be  called  by  scbool  or  other  educational 
officers,  and  an  appropriate  organization  effected.  Conunittees 
siiould  be  appointed  of  teachers  and  of  members  of  the  several 
organizations  to  assist  in  prejiaring  or  executing  plans.  The  activity 
of  the  chairmen  will  in  general  be  the  measure  of  efficiency  of  tiie 
committees.    Care,  therefore^  should  be  exercised  in  choosing  them. 

The  membership  of  the  committees  should  be  as  widely  represen- 
tative as  i^racticable  in  order  that  participation  may  be  diffused 
through  all  the  interests  of  the  community.  The  committee  for  any 
purpose  should  contain  members  expert  in  that  particular  line, 
together  with  some  educational  people.  The  latter  element  should 
be  introduced  everywhere,  not  only  because  the  educaticmal  aspect 
should  be  maintiuned  throughout,  but  also  because  the  friendly  con- 
tact between  school  men  and  prominent  citizens  will  in  itself  promote 
the  purposes  of  the  occasion. 

Making  the  Plans  and  Executing  Them 

A DEFINITE  PLAN  is  the  first  requisite  in  any  proceeding. 
It  would  be  well  for  the  chief  organiser  to  formulate  such 
a  plan  tentatively  before  calKng  the  meetings  or  appointing  the 
committees.  It  should  not  be  so  fully  prepared,  however,  as  to  give  to 
any  meeting  a  cut-and-dried  f^>pearanGe;  the  complete  development 
should  be  the  resailt  of  c(Misultation  by  committees  or  otherwise. 

The  committees  to  be  named  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
observance  proposed  and  upon  local  conditions  generally.  In  any 
event,  however,  especial  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  work 
of  the  press  committee,  for  the  cooperation  of  the  newspapers  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.  Abundant  material  should  be  supplied  to 
them  describing  the  achievements  and  the  needs  of  the  local  schools. 
Movements  of  special  concern  to  the  State  as  a  whole  should  receive 
a  full  share  of  attention,  and  articles  on  the  general  aspects  of 
education  which  would  tend  to  increase  the  regard  in  which  the 
schools  are  held  should  be  freely  used. 

A  strong  effort  should  be  made  by  an  efficient  committee  to  obtain 
the  cooperation  of  motion-pictore  exhibitors.  It  is  hoped  that 
some  of  the  producers  will  issue  films  upon  subjects  esj^ecially  appli- 
cable to  American  Education  Week;  if  so,  tlie  exhibitors  should 
be  urged  to  procure  them  and  show  them  in  their  regular  programs. 
Even  if  this  plan  does  not  materialize,  much  may  be  gained  by 
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educational  slides  interspersed  with  announcements  and  news  fea- 
tures. Such  slides  may  be  easily  made  by  typewriting  upon  "  mats." 
Hiey  may  contain  brief  statements  about  the  progress  of  local 
schools  and  their  further  needs,  the  advantages  of  culture  to  the 
individual,  the  money  value  of  education,  the  cost  of  ignorance  to 
the  State,  and  the  like. 

The  suggestions  in  this  leaflet  should  be  applied  according  to  the 
Jieeds  of  the  users.  Although  they  refer  largely  to  work  within  the 
schoolroom,  it  is  to  be  clearly  understood  that  the  proceedings  of 
American  Education  Week  are  addressed  primarily  to  the  public  in 
general  rather  than  to  school  children.  It  is  desirable  that  students 
shall  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  instruction  they  are 
i-eceiving,  with  the  needs  of  the  mstitutions  through  which  it  is 
given,  and  with  the  significant  facts  included  in  the  program  for  the 
week;  but  the  fulfillment  of  the  preset  purpose  depends  upon 
arousing  the  enthusiasm  of  patrons  and  of  taxpayers  whose  contact 
with  the  schools  is  not  ordinarily  direct.  Consider  the  suggestions 
for  exercises  within  the  schools,  therefore,  in  connec^icm  with  the 
reiterated  urge,  "Visit  yotir  schools  to-day." 

Time  Required  for  Preparation 

THE  TIME  to  begin  the  consideration  of  American  Education 
Week  is  now.  The  earher  the  ground  is  broken  the  better 
will  be  the  harvest.  Lack  of  time  for  elaboration  should  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  that  observance  which  may  be  practicable ;  much  may 
be  done  with  a  minimum  of  preparation. 

Some  of  the  school  supearintendents  strongly  favor  plays,  pag- 
eants, and  parades.  Naturally  these  require  time  for  planning  and 
organization  and  still  more  time  for  making  costumes,  constructing 
floats,  and  the  like.  About  four  weeks  are  required  for  such  fea- 
tures. Effective  school  parades  have  been  held,  however,  with  very 
little  paraphernalia  and  consequently  with  little  previous  arrange- 
ment. 

In  general,  the  necessary  preparations  for  American  Education 
Week  are  of  the  nature  of  organization  of  personnel  rather  than  of 
material  construction.  The  manual-training  shops  and  the  domes- 
tic science  and  art  classes  may  well  be  utilized  to  assist  in  the  con- 
struction that  is  necessary,  but  the  occasion  neither  justifies  nor  de- 
mands serious  interference  with  the  routine  work  of  the  schools  in 
any  department.  Temporary  modificati<»i  of  programs  should  not 
amount  to  such  interference. 

For  observance  directed  principally  to  the  outside  public  and  dis- 
playing the  accustomed  work  of  the  schools  to  visitors,  and  in  the 
ex^bitions,  the  work  of  preparation  is  relatively  simple  in  kind  but 
difficult  in  execution  inasmuch  as  it  means  the  expendituie  of  time 
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and  energy  by  a  number  of  people.  The  preliminary  arrangements, 
including  the  meetings  for  organization,  the  appointment  of  oom- 

mittee,  the  formulation  of  plans,  should  be  completed  without  delay. 

A  Few  R^resentati^e  Pkm 

THE  FOLLOWING  are  typical  examples  of  local  plans  which 
were  reported  in  1923  and  1924 : 

COMPEEIHSafSiVS  AORANGEKfiNXS  IN  D]&;NVEBy  COLO. 

Denver,  Colo. — committee  consisting  of  some  of  the  school  people,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  Le^cion  and  of  the  Ministerial  Alliance,  and  the 
business  interests  of  tlie  city,  planned  the  activities  for  the  weelc.  They  were 
as  follows: 

.  By  the  American  Legion:  A  parade  composed  of  floats  designed  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the.  topic  of  each  day.  Electric  and  cloth  signs  in  the  down-town 
district  carrying  the  words,  "American  Education  Week."  A  speakers'  bor^n 
of  li^on  men  who  addressed  many  of  the  schools  upon  educational  toi^cs. 

By  the  Ministerial  Allkince:  The  president  of  the  Ministerial  Alliance  pre- 
sented the  matter  to  his  organization  and  many  ministers  spoke  briefly  from 
their  pulpits  on  Sunday  about  the  topics  to  be  stressed  during  the  week. 

By  the  Ketail  Merchants'  Association:  The  secretary  of  that  association 
requested  his  members  to  place  show  curds  in  the  vari<nis  store  windows 
bearing  the  words,  ^'American  Education  Week/'  He  further  rciiuosted  that 
they  decorate  their  windows  with  merchandise  appropriate  for  the  week. 

By  the  bnsineBS  men^a  clnha:  One  of  the  m^bers  of  the  committee  arranged 
to  have  a  speaker  at  every  important  bnidneBS  men's  dub  which  met  during 
that  week,  such  as  the  Rotary  Club,  the  lions  Club,  Optimist,  Civic,  and  Com- 
mercial Associations, 

The  I'arent-Teacher  Association :  The  president  of  the  county  Parent-Teacher 
Association  had  as  many  of  the  local  associations  as  possibly  could  meet  during 
American  Education  Week,  and  stress  some  of  the  main  objectives  of  this 
year's  program. 

In  the  schools,  in  addition  to  talks  by  outside  speakers,  Thursday  was 
designated  as  Visitors'  School  Day.  Children  wrote  and  took  home  invitations 
to  their  parents  to  visit  the  schools  on  Thursday.  On  this  day  only  regular 
wcnrk  was  done.  Each  prtncii^  was  mrged  to  stress  in  some  way  the  toirilc 
of  each  day  in  his  schooL 

BCHOOL  ACTrmus.nr  okpabtmszit  btobss 

Sioxix  Citij,  Iowa, — At  one  store  there  Avas  a  demonstration  of  kindergarten 
and  first-grade  work;  the  morning  program  started  at  10  o'clock  and  ran  to 
11.45,  the  afternoon  program  firom  2  o'clock  until  3.45.  This  work  was  divided 
among  the  diftor««t  schools. 

At  another  store  were  demonstratiaBS  of  second  to  sixth  gradec^  -Monday 
being  given  to  the  second  grade,  Tuesday  to  the  third,  Wednesday  to  tte 
fonrth,  Thursday  to  the  fifth,  and  Friday  to  the  rixth.  One  store  was  given 
up  more  largely  to  junior  high-school  and  hi^nschool  activities,  work  b^ng 
done  in  domestic  science,  sewing,  millinery,  and  allied  subjects.  Physical 
education,  orchestra,  and  band  work  were  demonstrated  at  a  fourth  store 
by  the  orchestra  and  physical  education  departments  of  the  junior  highs  and 
high  schooL  In  addition  to  the  wofk  of  the  ^QuA  to  si:i;th  grade,  inclusive 
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there  was  shown  work  in  mechanical  drawing,  design  and  drawing,  free-hand 
Sr^i,  arts  and  crafts,  also  typewriting  and  commercial  work.  School  nn^ 
wi^wlth  the  children.  Our  dental  hygienist  and  dentist  demonstrated  the 
^rk  of  tb»  dfflital  department. 

NO  ATTEMPT  TO  HAVE  CHILDMW  PABTICIPATB 

TrfifrfOJk  2f  J.-Om  observance  of  American  Education  Week  is  confined  to 
an  ItSt  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  adults  of  the  community  i.rol.lems 
^c^Sront  pnbUc-school  officials.  We  make  no  atten.pt  to  have  the  chxi- 
ol^e  the  week.  Newspaper  articles  appeared  each  day  ux  accordance 
I  m  Tidily  program  as  provided  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
la  admtion  to  thif  pamphlets  were  printed  and  distributed  to  every  home  in 
the  city  having  children  in  the  pubUc  schools. 

CHAMBBB  or  COMMBBOB  OOHDUCTS  EXBECISES 

Amm  N  Y.-A  special  program  was  carried  out  by  the  chamtet  of  com- 
mel^  lli  tvpes  of  schools  were  represented  at  this  meeting-public  private. 
r^iarcJSiate.  and  professional.  In  connection  with  this  -eeUng  a 
c^i^^^f  Se  celebration,  the  chamber  of  commerce  has  published  a 
booklet,  "  Education  in  Albany,  an  Opportunity  and  a  Business. 

VISITS  OF  AIMJI.TS  AND  ILLUSTBATED  WBWB  ABIXCUB 

Roehester  N  T.-During  American  Education  Week  37,289  adults  visited  the 
Ro^^tf  pi  sohool^^  nearly  every  school  there  was  an  evening  session 
for  regular  day-school  work,  in  order  to  give  parents.  especiaUy  fathers,  an 
opUituX  to  see  the  school  in  session.  Ead»  of  the  four  dai^  ' 
Sued  a^pecial  reporter,  together  with  the  official  photographer,  as  CO«^ 
indents  for  the  week.  In  this  way  about  every  aspect  of  school  work  was 
bSore  tL'co-mnnity  Each  of  the  papers  had  something  different  each 
•  day,  with  appropriate  pictures  of  various  school  activities. 

WBITTEN  INVrrATIOlSr  SBHT  TO  BVHaT  PABKNT 

«««.^  Wi»— Every  pupil  in  our  schools  wrote  an  invitation  to  the  parents 
or  ^^^^toviS  t^e  school  some  time  during  the  week.  In  some  schools 
^1^  we^stated,  in  otii«s  tte  day  was  left  open.  In  the  htr.er 
^1  3ial  davs  wwe^tated-for  di«ei«nt  grades  so  as  to  avoid  congestion. 
SrntsTamf  and'^srihe  regular  routine  of  school  work  and  therehy  they 
w^re  nabrd  to  know  Just  what  is  done  in  our 'schools.  In  addition  to  thi. 
runfoi- high-liool  pupils  gave  four-minute  "talks,  on  the  value  of  education  and 
kindred  topics. 

Successful  Devices  Which  Have  Been  Featured 

-D  EPOKTS  which  have  come  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  men- 
X\    aon  among  the  successful  devices  used  in  1924: 

1.  Streamers  hung  across  street  and  highway  bearing  the  words: 
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VISIT  YOUR  SCHOOLS  TO-DAY 
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2.  Stickers  for  automobile  wind  shields,  cards  for  street-car 
fenders,  and  posters  for  show  windows,  with  similar  legends. 

3.  Characteristic  American  Education  Week  slogans  inserted  in 
newsi)u]:)er  advertisements  by  the  courtesy  of  the  advertisers. 

4.  Four-minute  addresses  on  educational  topics  delivered  in 
theaters,  motion-picture  houses,  and  other  public  places. 

5.  liegular  sessions  of  the  schools  held  in  the  evening  to  which 
j^>ecial  inviti^ions  are  issued. 

6.  Talks  on  education  over  the  radio. 

T.  Slogans  and  terse  sentences  relating  to  educational  conditions 
and  needs  exhibited  as  slides  interspersed  in  niotion-picturc  sliows, 

8.  Ap|)roi)riate  displays  of  books  by  public  libraries.  Book  lists, 
relating  to  the  subjects  of  the  several  days,  posted  on  library  bulletin 
boards  and  published  in  the  daily  papers. 

9.  Special  meetings  "  for  boosting  education  "  held  on  every  op- 
portunii 

10.  Concerts  by  school  orchestras,  bands,  glee  clubs,  and  choruses, 
witli  incidental  four-minute  talks. 

11.  Exhibits  in  places  accessible  to  the  public  of  industrial  and  art 
work  of  the  schools. 

12.  Exhibitions  of  physicid  training  by  high-school  or  college 
students. 

13.  Tairs  to  be  worn  bv  those  who  have  Visited 'the  schools;  and 
tags  with  appropriate  slogans  for  all  who  will  wear  them. 

14.  "Dad's  Night,"  in  which  evening  sessions  are  held  for  the 
benefit  of  tl^^  pupils'  fathers. 

15.  "  Community  lunches  "  prepared  by  home  economics  students. 
10.  Spelling  matches,  to  which  the  public  are  invited. 

17.  Frizes  to  the  schools  which  show  the  highest  per  cent  of  visits 
from  parents. 

18.  T^ietters  s^t  to  tiie  head  of  each  family  in  the  district. 

19.  Dedication  of  new  school  buildings. 

20.  Patriotic  oratorical  contests,  with  prizes  donated  by  business 
men. 

21.  "  Educational  numbers "  of  local  newspapers/  issued  entirely 

by  school  people  or  by  school  children.  ■ 

22.  Historical  pageants  by  high-school  pupils. 

23.  Four-minute  talks  to  employees  of  indu^rial  establishments 
during  tlieir  liiaclieon  periods. 

24.  Regular  class  work  in  a  "^choqlroom"  in  the  show  window  of 
a  down-town  store. 


Monday,  November  16 

Constitution  Day 

* 

^'America!  America! 
God  mend  thine  every  flaw; 
Confirm  thy  soul  in  self-control. 
Thy  liberty  in  law." 

SLOGANS 

The  Constitution  and  our  country. 

The  Constitution  and  cooperation  with  all  countries. 

Purity  in  politics  brings  prestige  and  power. 

Every  boy  and  girl  a  good  citizen. 

Everyone  must  obey. 
Our  Constitution,  the  greatest  document  of  tiie  kind  ever  written, 
has  created  a  great  Nation.  The  Nation  can  remain  great  only  as 
each  individual  embodies  in  his  own  Ufe  the  principles  that  are  con- 
tained in  the  Constitution.  All  forces  must  combme  to  educate  to 
this  end  Not  only  knowledge  of  and  respect  for  law,  but  a  love  of 
it  must  be  inculcated.  This  must  be  done  by  precept  and  example 
consistently,  perastentiy,  in  small  ways  and  large,  until  obedience  to 

law  becomes  a  habit.  ^       ^  ^i.    u  «j 

Organizations  interested  should  be  informed  that  the  boys  and 
mrls  of  the  schools  wiU  be  willing  to  give  short  talks  for  them  on 
the  Constitution  or  some  subject  related  to  goyemment.  N^s- 
napers  may  be  asked  to  print  the  preamble  on  O>nstitution  Day. 
Librarians  should  be  asked  in  advance  to  cooperate,    i  he  Daughters 
of  the  Revolution,  lawyers,  all  interested  citizens,  may  help  the 
schools  by  loaning  historical  and  patriotic  pictures  and  documents 
Pageants,  plays,  and  tableaux  require  costumes  and  accessories,  and 
here  again  the  public  may  participate  through  loaiis.  Different 
grades  may  take  up  different  phases  of  the  subject  and  the  b^  join 
together  to  give  a  good  eveuings  program  to  which  the  public  may 
be  invited. 

Quotations 

The  Constitution  ami  the  people  are  synonymous.   The  people  alone  can 
ehanue  the  Constitution.— 27ie  Federalist.  .  ^ 

Constitution  is  worthless  unless  it  is  applied-It  is  no  use  to  have  a 
Constitution  if  you  pay  no  attention  to  it.— 7^//7i  »  Root. 

Our  Constitution  is  something  to  live  for  and  by-somethmg  to  leaiu  to 
defend  other  than  by  war.— W.  J.  Hutcheson.  ^ 

The  Constitution  in  all  its  provisions  looks  to  an  indestrucUble  Union,  com- 
posed of  indestructible  States.— JSfaiwion  P.  Chase. 

59946°— 25  2  ^ 
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An  Indissoluble  Union  of  indestructible  States,  one  flag,  one  country,  one 
destiny. — Wehster. 

Above  all  we  must  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  the  honor  and  greatness 
of  our  country. — Theodore  Roosevelt, 

What  wo  seok  is  the  reij^n  of  law  based  on  the  consent  of  the  governed 
and  sustained  by  the  organiaied  opinion  of  mankind. — Woodrow  WUsm. 

Activities 

Essays,  debates,  plays,  pageants,  tableaux,  pantomime,  music, 
art^  and  manual  activities. 

Sabjecis  for  Essays  end  Speeches 

h  Why  the  Constitution  is  the  greatest  document  of  the  kind  ever 
written. 

2.  What  the  Constitution  means  to  me. 

3.  What  the  youth  of  America  may  do  to  preserve  the  Constitution. 

4.  What  is  in  American  life  to-day  that  is  not  compatible  with  the 

ideals  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

5.  How  the  President,  Vice  President,  Senators,  and  Bepresentatives 

are  elected. 

6.  How  tile  Government  serves  me. 

7.  Why  I  should  stand  by  my  Government. 

8.  What  I  Imow  about  the  laws  of  my  school  and  city. 

TiMeawc 

Resignation  of  Washington  as  Commander  in  Chief  (Trumbull). 
Signing  the  Declaration  of  Independence  (Trumbull). 

Justice,  the  Spirit  of  America  (Edward  Simmons). 
Birth  of  Our  Flag  (Mosher). 
Spirit  of '76  (WUlard). 

Wasliington  and  His  Mother  (Fournier). 

Liberty,  the  Constitution,  Uncle  Sam,  and  the  different  States  as 
they  were  admitted  to  the  Union. 

Manual  Adioiiies 

Print  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution  for  visitors.  Woodwork. 

Make  boxes  for  ballots.  Construct  booths.  Lower  grades:  Make 
boxes  out  of  heavy  paper  or  cardboard.  Make  b^ots.  Letter 
slogans.  Make  banners  and  posters.  Make  costumes  and  acces« 
series  for  plays,  pageants,  and  tableaux. 

Suggestions  jor  Subject  Matter 

Most  of  the  poems  listed  here  can  be  found  in  patriotic  collections 
or  readers.  After  each  poem,  reference  is  made  to  one  or  more 
books  containing  it.  Complete  information  concerning  the  books 
mentioned  is  given  in  the  list  which  follows  the  poems. 
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POEMS 

America.    By  Florence  E.  Coates.   In  Deming  and  I'.cnils. 
America.  By  Bayard  Taylor.  In  Beniis,  Holtz,  an<l  Smith. 
America  for  me.  By  Henry  Van  Dyke.  In  Bemis,  Holtz,  and  Smith. 
The  building  of  the  ship.   By  Henry  Wadsworth  LongfeUow.  In  Stevens  and 
Stevenk 

E  plurilms  unum.  By  George  Washington  Cutter.  In  Cabot 

The  llower  of  liberty.    By  OUver  Wendell  Holmes.    In  BemIs,  Boto*  Sand 

Smith. 

Hail  Columbia.   By  Joseph  Hopkinson.  In  Bemis,  Holtz,  and  Smith ;  Stevens 
and  Stevens. 

Hymn  of  the  new  world.    By  Percy  Mackaye.     In  Deming  and  Bemis. 
Liberty  enlightening  the  world.   By  Edmund  C.  Stedman.   In  Bemis,  Holtz, 

and  Smith ;  Stevens  and  Stevens. 
The  schoolhouse  stands  by  the  flag.  By  H.  Butterworth.   In  The  Speaker. 
Scum  o'  the  earth.  By  E.  H.  Schauflier.  In  Bemis,  Holts,  and  Smith. 
Union  and  liberty.   By  Oliver  WendeU  Holmes.  In  Stevens  and  Stevens. 
What  constitutes  a  State?  By  Sir  William  Jones.  In  Demii«  and  Bemis. 

BOOKS 

Bemis.  Katherine  L.,  Holtz,  Mathilde  B.,  ani,  Smlfli,  Henry  L.  The  patriotic 
reader  for  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  joniw  hlgb  sehools.  Boston, 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1917.    194  p. 
Cabot,  Ella  Lyman,  cd.    A  course  in  citizenship.    Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin 

Co.,  1914.    386  p. 

Deming,  Norma  H.,  and  Bemis,  Katherine  I.,  cds.  Pieces  for  every  day  the 
sdiools  c^brate.   New  York,  L.  A.  Noble,  1921.   349  p. 

The  Speaker,  vol.  8.   New  York,  Hinds,  Hayden  &  Eldredge,  Inc. 

Stevens,  Ruth  D.,  and  Stevens,  David  H.  American  patriotic  prose  and  verse. 
Chicago,  A  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  1917.  171  p. 

siraoBsnvs  LirsatATUKB  on  thb  coxsisnmoK 

Ashley,  Roscoe  I*.  The  Constitution  to-day.  New  Ywfk,  MacmiUan  Co.,  1924. 
237  p. 

Facsimiles  o£  the  Constitntlon  and  sigftatozes  of  monbets  of  flie  C<nistttiitt<mal 
Convention. 

Ctoud,  Archibald  J.    Our  Constitution:  Its  story,  its  meaning,  its  use.  Chi- 
cago, Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  1923.   224  p. 
Appendix  contains  Constitatlon,  review  qoestlons,  and  ^ossary. 

Gettell,  Raymond  G.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Boston,  Glnn  & 
Co.,  1924.    213  p. 

Greenan,  J.  T.,  and  Meredith,  A.  B.  Everyday  problems  of  American  democ- 
racy.  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1924.    50G  p.    (Consult  for  debates.) 

Higglns,  Alvin  M.  •  "  We,  the  people—."  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
with  comment  and  explanation.*  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  World  Book  Co.,  1924. 
56  p. 

Leighton,  Etta  V.  Our  Constitution  in  my  town  and  my  life,  with  115  ques- 
tions and  answers.   New  York,  Institute  for  public  service,  1924.   32  p. 

Ousley,  Clarence  N.   Background  of  American  gov^ment   Dallas,  Tex., 
Southern  Publishmg  Co.,  1924.    194  p. 
Historical  baekgroond  and  evolation  of  tbe  Constitutioo. 
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Thornlmrg,  Z.  C.  antl  ofhcr.^.    Our  America  and  our  Constitution,   Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  Ileartney  &  Co.,  1922.    182  p. 

The  Constitotion.    Civic  interests  and  problems.    Good  bibliography. 

PA0£ANX8 

Banmm.  Madolino  D.    American  festivals  for  elementary  seliools.    New  Xork, 
Frencii  l>ublisliing  Co.,  lUlG.    2G  p. 

Pageants  few  eight  grades,  each  with  a  different  patriotic  theme. 

Chubb,  Percival.  ami  fathers.    Festivals  and  plays  in  schools  and  elsewhere. 
New  York,  Harper  &  Bros.,  1912. 

The  patriots'  day  festival,  pp.  90-99.    General  information,  practical  suggestions 
for  pageants  and  festivals. 

Hind,  C.  Lewis.   A  pageant  for  freedom.   New  York,  Wynkoop,  Hallenbeck, 
Crawford  Co.,  1918. 

Important  events  in  winning  freedom  from  400  A.  D.  to  1918. 

Payne,  F.  Ursula.   Plays  and  pageants  of  democracy.   New  York,  Harper  & 
'    fires.,  1919.   128  p. 

The  Highway  of  the  Kinj?,"  "At  the  Gate  of  Peace,"  and  other  patrioac  plays. 

Play-pageants,  simple  and  practical. 

Pcarry,  Stella  G.  When  mother  tets  us  act  New  Y«k,  Molfot,  Yard  &  Co., 
.     1»13.   146  p. 

Information,  suggestions,  plays.    Pantomimes.    Masques.    Tableaux.    For  lower 
SiadeB. 

PLAYS 

Hubbard,  Ek  f^iiore.    Little  American  history  i^ys  for  little  Americans,  cail- 
cago,  B.  H.  Sanborn  &  Ck>.,  1«19.   182  p. 

For  lower  grades.   At  the  White  House,  1863.    The  Uttle  girl  of  1850.  Other 
^BDple  plays. 

 .    Citizenship  plays,  for  upper  grades.    Chicago,  B.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co., 

1922. 

McPheters,  George  A.,  and  others.   Citizenship  dramatized.   New  York,  H. 

Holt  &  Co.,  1921.    188  p. 
Mackay,  Constance  D'Arcy.   Patriotic  drama  in  yotir  town.   New  York  H 

Holt,  185  p.  - 

For  the  Americanizaliou  of  youag  Americans.    Valuable  suggestions  and  a  bibli- 
ography. 

Oicott,  Virginia.    I*atriotio  plays  for  young  people.   New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.,  1918.    174  p.    (For  primary  grades.) 
Payii^  F.  Ursula.   Plays  and  pageants  of  dtizenship.   New  York,  Harper  & 

Bros.,  1920.   223  p.    (ExceUent  simple  plays.) 
Bobson,  Ethel  H.   Dramatic  episodes  in  Congress  and  Parliament.  Boston, 

Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  1923.    (Constitutional  conventions.  Declaration  of 

Independence,  etc.) 

Stevoiisoii,   Augusta.    Dramatized   soeuea  from  American  history.  Boston, 
Houghton  Mililin  Co.,  1910.    302  p.  - 


Tuesday,  NotenAa  17 

Patriotism  Day 

"The  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  tlie  symbol  of  the  ideals  and 

the  institutions  of  our  Bepublic  " 

SLOGANS 

America  first 

Vote  at  all  elections 

Visit  your  schools  to-day 

What  the  Flag  Means 

The  flag  means  more  than  association  and  reward.  It  Is  the  symbol  of  our 
national  unity,  our  national  endeavor,  our  national  aspiration..  It  tells  you 
of  the  struggle  for  indepradence,  of  union  preserved,  of  liberty  and  union  one 
and  inseparable,  of  the  sacrifices  of  brave  men  and  women  to  whom  the  ideals 

and  honor  of  this  Nation  have  been  dearer  than  life. 

It  means  America  first;  it  means  an  undivided  allei^iance.  It  means  America 
united,  stroni^  and  efficient,  equal  to  her  tasks.  It  means  tliat  you  can  not  be 
saved  by  the  valor  and  devotion  of  your  ancestors;  that  to  each  generation 
comes  its  patriotic  duty;  and  that  upon  your  willlinguess  to  sacrifice  and 
endure  as  those  before  you  have  sacrificed  and  endured  rests  the  national  hope. 

It  speaks  of  equal  rights,  of  the  inspiration  of  free  institutions  exemplified 
and  vindicated,  of  liberty  under  law  intelligratly  conceived  and  impartially 
administered. 

There  is  not  a  thread  in  it  but  scorns  self-indulgence,  weakness,  and  rapacity. 

It  is  eloquent  of  our  community  interests,  outweighing  all  divergences  of  opin- 
ion, and  ot  our  common  destiny. — Charles  Evans  Hughes. 

The  Flag  Over  the  American  Schoolhquse 

The  flag  over  the  American  schoolhouse  must  represent  to  the  children  who 
enter  its  door  not  merely  the  song  and  story  of  our  history,  but  the  ideal  of  a 
citizenship  whose  first  law  is  the  duty  to  serve^  and  not  in  war  alone,  but 
continuously  and  with  devotion  and  sacrifice  through  times  of  peace.  This  I 
should  call  the  highest  culture  possible  in  a  republic — transcending  in  impor- 
tance the  noblest  achievements  of  science  or  art  or  literature — a  culture  of  the 
civic  sense,  an  appreciation  of  the  meaning:  of  liberty,  of  justice  under  law,  of 
the  importance  of  confiding  power  to  the  fit  and  only  to  the  fit,  to  the  end 
that  this  America  may  stand  forever  as  an  example  and  an  iaspiration  to  aU 
the  nations. — Meredith  Xicholi^on. 

I.  Our  flag  insures  the  sanctity  of  life  and  security  of  property. 

One  flag,  one  land,  one  heart,  one  hand. 
One  Nation,  evermore. 

— Oliver  WendeU  Holfttes, 

And  for  your  country,  boy,  and  for  that  flag,  never  dream  a  dream  but  of 
serving  her,  as  she  bids  you,  though  the  service  carry  you  through  a  thousand 
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heUs.  No  matter  what  happens  to  yon,  no  matter  who  flatters  you  or  abuses 
yon,  never  look  at  another  flag ;  never  let  a  night  pass  but  you  pray  €k>d  to  bless 
that  flag.  Remember,  boy,,  that  behind  all  these  men  you  have  to  do  with, 
b^ind  officers  and  governments,  the  people  eren,  there  is  the  country  herself, 
your  country,  and  that  you  belong  to  her,  as  you  belong  to  your  own  mother. 
Stand  by  her,  boy,  as  you  would  stand  by  your  mother,  — Ed  ward  Everett  Hale. 
Teach  respect  for  the  flag  and  the  things  for  which  the  flag  stands. 

II.  Quicken  the  sense  of  public  duty. 

Patriotism  involves  a  deliberate  and  purposed  consideration  of  national 
affairs.  It  is  a  recognition  ami  acceptance  of  duties  to  the  State.  It  makes 
the  citizen  a  conscientious  voter.  It  charges  him  with  responsibility  for  the 
administrntion  of  government  and  the  execution  of  the  laws.  It  makes  him 
a  guardian  <»f  public  health  and  of  public  morals.  It  makes  him  a  promoter 
of  education  and  reform.  It  makes  him  a  watchfnl  observer  of  legislative 
action  and  of  public  officials.  In  a  word,  the  true  patriot  is  a  good  dtisra 
as  well  as,  on  occasion  of  need,  a  willing  and  vattant  soldier.'— PAOip  8.  Momam. 

Teach  personal  responsibility  in  politics— Make  the  children  f6rm  opinions 
on  public  questions* 

Cultivate  the  s^ise  of  civic  consciousness  and  the  duty  of  supporting  and 
obeying  the  law. 

Taxpayinjar — ^The  willinc:  payment  of  taxes  one  of  the  fundamental  duties 
of  citizenship  in  a  democracy.— Bureau  of  Education,  Bural  School  Leaflet 
No.  21. 

IIL  Voting  is  the  primary  duty  of  the  patriot 

Cherish  the  ballot.  It  is  the  badge  of  the  American  citizen.  Do  not  be 
"  queer  "  on  election  day. — Amjelo  Patri, 

At  the  last  general  elections  out  of  a  population  of  54,421,832,  21  years  of  age 
or  more,  only  29,052,491,  or  a  little  more  tlum  50  per  cent,  voted.  Previous  to 
the  election,  campaigns  were  carried  on  in  many  communities  "to  get  out  the 
vote."  Xhe  schools  should  instili  into  the  minds  <tf  the  children  th^  duty  in 
voting. 

Is  eveiT  citizen  of  voting  age  qualified  to  vote?  Does  every  dtisen  of  voting 
age  vote? 

IV.  Our  national  honor  must  be  preserved  from  unjust  attack. 

All  that  our  fathers  wrought 
With  true  prophetic  thought, 
Must  be  defended. — Anon, 

The  public  sdiool  is  a  vital  element  in  our  national  life.  The  compulsory 
education  law  becomes  a  bulwark  of  national  defense— A^igelo  PatrL 

You  are  the  makers  of  the  flag,  and  it  is  well  that  you  glory  in  its  making.—- 

Franklin  K.  Lane, 
Voters  are  the  uncrowned  kings  who  rule  the  Nation. — Morgan. 
Under  the  "  Starry  flag**  there  are  equal  rights  for  9L\\.---An4reiJ0  Carnegie. 
America  fears  no  enemy  but  ignorance. — Anyelo  Patri, 

The  sheet  anchor  of  the  ship  of  state  is  the  common  Sichool—Chaumey  M. 

Dcpew.  •    '  ' 

Liberty  exists  in  proportion  to  ^A'holesome  restraint. — Daniel  Wehstcr. 
A  patriot  is  knowja  by  the  interest  he  takes  in  common  schools. — Horace  Mann» 
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School  children  should  be  encouraged  to  find  other  quotations 
suitable  for  {Placards  and  posters. 

Subjects  for  Essays 

Whctt  my  flag  means  to  7ns. 
Alone  of  all  tlags  it  expresses  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  which  endnres 

when  all  else  passes  away. — Calvin  Coolidge.  ^ 
Sug^?ested  readings:  *  _ 

Hale,  Edward  Everett.    The  man  without  a  country.    In  Stevenson, 
Augusta.    Children's  classics  in  dramatic  form.    Boston,  Houghton 

Mifflin  C5o.,  1912.   p.  305-826. 

A  dramatization  suitable  for  upper-grade  elementary  cluldren. 
I4ine,  Franklin  K.   The  makers  of  tlie  flag.    1914.  (Multigraphed.) 
May  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington, 
D  O*  ficee. 

Tappan,  Eva  March.    The  Uttle  book  of  the  flag.    Boston,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1917.   122  p. 

AmeHca,  the  land  of  opportiinity. 
Your  flag  stands  for  humanity,  for  an  equal  opportunity  to  all  the  sous  of 
— Frank  Crane. 
Suggested  readings: 
Antin,  Mary.  The  Prtmiised  Land.   Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1912. 

372  p. 

Bok,  Edward  W.  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok:  the  autobiography. 

New  York,  Scribner*s  Sons,  1923.   402  p. 
Riis,  Jacob.   Making  of  an  American.   New  York,  MacmiHan  Co.,  1913. 

443  p. 

Ideals  of  an  Americim. 

Ideals  of  an  American— Libwrty,  justice,  freedcnn  <^  worsh^  freed(»n  to 

pursue  happiness. — Frank  D.  Ely. 

A  patriot  is  a  man  who  stands  to  his  country  in  the  relatiw  of  a  fath»  to 
his  child.   He  loves  it ;  he  cares  for  it ;  he  makes  fiaCTiflees  for-  It ;  he  fights  f« 
it;  he  serves  it;  he  tries  to  shape  its  course  of  thought  and  action,  that  it 
may  most  perfectly  adhere  to  its  purpose  and  its  ideal.— M.  Butler. 
Suggested  readings: 
Serl,  Emma  atid  Pelo,  William  G.,  camp.   American  ideals ;  selected  pa- 
triotic readings  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  junior  high 
schools.   New  York,  Chicago,  Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  1919.   159  p. 
Wilson,  6.  M.  .What  Is  Am«rlcanism?   American  ideals  as  expressed 
by  the  leaders  of  our  country.   New  York,  Silvw,  Burdett  and  Co^ 
1924.    330  p. 

The  school  a  vital  element  in  nationtd  life. 

The  final  result  of  true  education  is  not  a  selfish  scholar  nor  a  scornful 
critic  of  the  universe,  but  an  intelligent  and  faithful  citizen  who  is  determined 
to  put  all  his  powers  at  the  service  of  his  country  and  mankind.— Jaeuri/  Van 
Dyke. 

The  American  public  school  is  not  for  the  selfish  advantage  of  each  separate 
boy  and  girl ;  it  Is  not  to  lift  theni  above  their  fellows.  The  public  school  is 
for  the  general  welfare;  to  produce  citizens  who  will  serve  the  community  in 
peace  as  well  as  in  war,  who  will  give  their  time  and  their  money  to  public 
benefit,  who  will  serve  on  town  committees,  who  will  make  saoHlflees  to  accept 
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public  offiec.  who  will  keep  well  informed  upon  the  public  needs,  and  who  will 
create  un;je]JQj^uess  and  patriotic  public  opiuiou. — WiUiam  McAndrew. 

Ohligo.tions  of  democracy. 

The  '=;pirit  of  American  democracy  is  a  heritage  cherished  and  transmitted 
by  public  education. — Woodrow  WiUim. 

In  a  democracy  like  ours  the  duties  of  citizensliip  are  of  first  concern  to  alL 
The  State's  first  interest  in  tibe  education  of  its  citizens,  i»resent  and  future,  is 
that  they  may  be  prepared  to  perform  these  duties  intelligently  and  well.  On 
this  the  free  existence  of  the  democratic  state  depends. — P.  P.  Olaoston. 

3B00KS  OK  PATBIOnSlf 

Bemis,  Katherine  I.,  and  others.  The  patriotic  reader,  for  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  and  junior  high  schools.  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Ck>.,  1917.  194  p. 

The  selections  in  this  coHecUon  corer  the  history  of  our  country  from  colonial 
times.    Contahis  the  Uteratare  that  presents  the  highest  Ideals  of  freedom,  justice, 

and  liberty. 

Deming,  Norma  EL,  and  Bemis,  Katherine  I.   Pieces  for  every  day  the  schools 

celebrate.  New  York,  L.  A.  Noble,  1921.  349  p. 
Qriscom,  Elwood,  jr.   Americanization.   A  sdiool  reader  and  speaker.  New 

York,  MacmUIan  Co.,  1920.  2S»  p.  ' 

Part  4,  under  the  heading  **  Incentives  to  patriotism/'  contains  a  numb«  of  selec- 
tions from  noted  Americans. 

McBrieii,  Jasper  L.  America  first  Patriotic  readings.  New  York,  Ameri- 
can Jiook  Co.,  1916.   288  p. 

Patri.  Aii-olo.  The  spirit  of  America.  New  York,  American  Viewpoint  Society, 
1U24.  118  p. 

K.AT8  AND  PAGEANTS 

Bryce,  Gathwine  T.  "The  light"  An  educational  pageant  Boston,  Atlantic 
Montiily  Press,  19Sfl.  56  p. 

The  characters  in  this  pageant  may  be  chosen  from  pupils  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  senior  high  school.  Education  is  the  most  important  character.  To  her  is 
iatmsted  the  message  that  is  to  trtnsfona  tbo  m^re  or  lef»  iadiffereat  cltls«DS  to' 
loyal,  generous  supporters  of  tbe  public  scdiools. 

Mackaye,  Hazel.  The  quest  of  youth.  A  pageant  for  schools.  Washington, 
Governmeat  Printing  Office,  1924.  102  p.  (U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ.  BuL,  1924, 
No.  33.) 

Tbe  tbeme  of  tiie  pa^ceant  Is  yonfb'a  search  for  a  school  in  which  his  threefold 
bdag — body,  mtnd,  and  soal — ^may  And  release  and  fulllllment.  The  pageant  truces 
the  history  of  education  through  elementary  jwhools.  It  is  a  pageant  devised  for 
Indoor  peifonaanea  and  thme  is  but  one  aettimc  for  tbe  entire  story. 

Mackey,  Constance  D'Arcy.   Patriotic  plays  and  pageants  for  joxm^  peo^e. 

New  York,  H.  Holt  &  Co.,  1914.    223  p. 

Each  play  In  the  collection  "  deals  with  the  youth  of  some  American  hero,  so  that 
the  lad  who  plays  George  Washington  or  Beujamin  Franklin  will  be  in  touch  with 
the  emotions  of  a  patriot  of  his  own  years." 

Newbury,  Maude  C.  Oifts  of  the  nations.  A  pageant  for  rural  schools. 
Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1^.  (U.  S.  Btl  of  Educ.  Bural 
school  leaflet,  No.  20.) 

See  also  nmnqftU^  issued  by  some  o£  tlie  States  coutaiuiug  special  day 
programs.  .  ^ 


Wednesday,  Noumber  IB 


School  and  Teacher  Day 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  need  of  civilization  is  the  need  of 
teachers. — Calvin  CooUdge. 

SLOGANS. 

The  sthool  is  the  foimdation  of  democracy. 
The  better  the  teacher  the  better  the  schooL 

Pertinent  Facts 

Estimates  indicate  that  in  1924 — 

24,500,000  pupils  were  enrolled  in  puUic  dementary  and  high  schools. 
3,500,000  pupils  were  enrolled  In  public  high  sdiools. 
750,000  elementary  and  high-school  teachers  were  employed. 
300,000  pupils  were  enrolled  in  normal  schools  and  teu^rs  oolites. 
168,000  one-teacher  rural  schools  enrolled  4,500,000  children. 
X6^.  consolidated  rural  schools  enroUed  nearly  3,000,000  children. 

Suggestions  for  Ohsaning  the  Dey 

If  it  were  possible,  the  efficiency  of  a  school  would  be  determined 
by  measuring  its  effect  on  the  lives  of  its  pupils  as  citizens  in  the 
community.  Standardized  t^  in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  com- 
puting, etc.,  have  been  devised  to  measure  the  intellectual  products 
of  instruction.  These  intellectual  attainments,  however,  form  only 
a  smftil  portion  of  one's  total  equipment.  They  ignore  such  attitudes 
and  modes  of  behavior  as  initiative,  entbu^asm,  tact,  and  industry, 
which  doubtless  more  nearly  determine  one's  conduct  among  his  as- 
sociates. Both  teachers  and  pupils  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
qualities  which  professional  school  people  and  the  world  at  large 
regard  as  important.  Consequently,  parents,  teachers,  and  pupils 
may  on  this  School  and  Teacher  Day  study  with  profit  the  qualities 
pooMoaod  by  the  teachers  and  the  pupils. 

Such  a  study  should  indicate  the  habits  and  attitudes  of  good 
citizenship  in  the  school,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  home  as 
weiL  I*  should  point  out  specific  habits  which  need  to  be  formed 
by  certain  childr^.  It  should  serve  to  omcentrate  oonstrudive 
effort  and  resourcefulness  for  a  period  of  time  on  the  part  of  the 
parents,  the  teachers,  and  the  children  in  careful  analyses  that  will 
lead  to  growth  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  the  children.  They 
should  be  encouraged  to  rate  themselves  to  discover  their  own 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  The  primary  purpose  of  rating  is  diag- 
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nosis  and  improvement  through  conscious  effort.  The  first  step  in 
self-improvement  is  to  be  constructively  critical  of  the  extent  to 
which  one  exhibits  certain  traits. 

Tlie  followinir  sn<r^^estive  list  of  traits  is  concrete  in  that  specific 
questions,  are  asked  concerning  •^nonintellcctuar-  qualities.  Some 
of  these  ta*aits  may  be  more  effectively  analyzed  if  a  set  of  specific 
questions  supplements  them.  Parents,  teachers,  and  pupils  shoidd 
be  requested  to  participate  in  a  discussion  of  the  significance  of  the 
qualities  in  this  list,  necessarily  abbreviated,  and  make  such  changes 
as  seem  necessary  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  community. 

The  ratings  may  be  administered  in  many  forms  and  with  various 
methods  of  procedure.  For  convenience  the  list  of  traits  may  be 
reproduced  on  cards  or  sheets  of  paper.  Provision  should  be  made 
on  the  rating  card  to  indicate  the  efficiency  in  each  characteristic 
listed.  This  may  be  done  by  k^aving  a  space  on  the  card  to  the  right 
for  three  columns  headed  ""^unsatisfactory,"  "average,"  and  ^  high,-" 
respectively;  Pupils,  in  addition  to  rating  themselves,  may  be  rated 
by  tlieir  teachers,  their  parents,  or  visitors.  Visitors  may  be  re- 
qiaested  to  limit  their  analyses  to  particular  sections  of  the  list.  The 
scorer  should  rate  the  individual  on  cmly  those  traits  about  which 
be  has  no  doubt. 

OST  OF  TRAITS  TO  BK  BATED 

School  Atmosphere. 

Does  the  schoolroom  present  the  appearance  of  cleanhness? 
Is  it  as  attractive  and  cheerful  as  possible? 

Are  the  desks  tidy?  . 
Have  provisions  been  made  for  proper  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilatmg? 
I8  there  a  pervading  atmosphere  of  happiness  and  enthusiasm? 
Are  the  piu>ils  wWe-aT^ke,  attetttiveralert,  aad^  W 

Is  the  discipline  firm,  yet  natural? 

Is  routine  work,  such  as  passing  material,  systematically  organiaedl 
Pupil  or  Teacher  Traits. 

Has  he  ^^>od  health?  ^  ,  ^  w«*  ^^a 

Does  he  recognize  the  importance  of  cleanliness  in  personid  habits  and 

neatness  in  dress? 
Does  he  speak  English  correctly  and  distinctly? 
Does  he  prepare  each  lesson  carefully? 
Does  he  do  Iris  school  work  punctually? 
Is  he  accurate  in  statements,  reports,  and  records? 

Does  he  seem  confident  and  yet  unassuming  with  regard  to  his  own 

abilities?  ■ 
Is  he  free  from  coarseness  and  crudities  in  speech  and  mannw? 

Does  lie  meet  people  easily? 

Is  he  personally  likable,  and  does  he  mix  well? 

Does  he  enter  heartily  into  school  activities  outside  the  classroom;  such 
as  athletics,  dramatics,  music  or  photography  clubs,  school  papers, 
etc.? 

Does  he  spend  his  teismpe  time  la  a  wholesome  «anner? 
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AMUional  PupU  TraUs. 

Does  he  hold  his  head  easily  erect  and  diest  high  whether  sitting  or 

standing? 

Is  he  courteous  and  respectful  to  teachers  and  older  peoj^le  generally? 

Is  he  considerate  of  the  general  welfare  of  the  classroom;  i.  e„  Does  he 
close  door  or  desk  quietly?  Does  he  use  pencils  and  other  articles 
without  making  unnecessary  noise?  Does'  he  leave  the  room  without 
attracting  attention?  Does  he  refrain  from  taking  the  proi>erty  of 
others  without  their  consent? 

Does  he  refrain  from  sulking  or  answering  back  when  reproved? 

Does  he  give  up  his  own  preference  when  it  interferes  with  the  good  of 
the  group? 

Is  he  tactful? 

Does  he  protest  against  anyone's  taUng  advantage  of  the  weak,  stam- 
merers, cripples,  or  other  unfortunate  persons? 
Does  he  shoulder  responsibility  for  his  own  acts? 

Does  he  concentrate  upon  the  task  at  hand? 

Does  he  volunteer  in  the  reci^tion? 

Does  he  ask  intelligent  questions? 

Does  he  give  evidence  of  independent  thinking? 

Does  he  claim  no  more  than  his  fair  share  of  time  and  attention,  par- 
tieularty  in  the  recitation  period? 
Additional  Teacher  Traits 

Is  he  in  sympathy  with  child  life? 

Do  pupils  go  to  him  voluntarily  for  advice  and  conference? 

Does  he  know  their  home  conditions? 

Does  he  participate  in  community  activities? 

Is  he  tactful  in  dealing  with  patrons  and  colleagues? 

Is  lie  loyal  to  the  sdiool  system  and  his  coworkers? 

Does  he  ke^  himself  posted  on  educational  affairs  by  reading  profes- 
sional magazines  and  books^  attending  teacAers'  meetings,  eta? 
Does  the  class  work  proceed  smoothly  without  artifidal  intarruptiOBS? 

Does  he  hold  the  pupils'  interest? 

Does  he  keep  the  discussion  within  the  pupils'  comprehension? 
Does  he  adapt  the  discussion  to  individual  differences  in  pupils? 
Do  all  the  pupils  in  the  class  take  part  in  the  discussion? 
Does  he  make  all  assignments  clearly  and  definitoly? 
Does  he  make  clear  to  the  pupils  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  lesson? 
Does  he  ampiiy  the  lesson,  in  so  far  as  possible^  to  the  daily  lives  of  the 
pu]^? 

Does  he  correlate  the  lessmi  vdQk  otiter  subjeets  (e  g*,  birtmy*  SngUsh^  • 

etc.)? 

Does  he  make  effective  use  of  supplementary  texts,  iUustraticwis,  retos 

ences,  etc.? 

.  JI>oes  he  carefully  supervise  and  direct  tahe  study  of  the  pupils? 

Nora. — Committees  deshrtng  to  observe  this  day  by  basing  the  work  of  the  regular 
recitation  periods  of  the  grades  on  eommiinity  problems  and  local  school  interpsts  wliich 
thoy  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  parents  and  visitors  will  find  helpful  the  special 
"  School  and  Teacher  Day  "  folder,  which  contains  suggestions  for  this  day.  A  copy 
should  be  secured  for  each  teacher.  It  may  be  ordered  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  Oliice,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  5  cents  per  copy,  or  ?1  per  100, 


Thursday,  NooaiAer  19 

Conservation  and  Thrift  Day 

Wise  Saving 

Slogan — Work  and  Save 

Extravagance  rots  character ;  train  youth  away  from  it.    The  habit  of  saving 
money  stiffens  the  will  and  brightens  the  energies.— Theodore  Roosevelt. 

School  Savings  B a n1.s.— School  savings  banks  increased  from 
6868  to  9,080  during  the  vear  closing  1924.  The  number  of  pupils 
participating  increased  from  1,907,860  to  2,907,326.  CoUections  in- 
creased from  $l(),():n.888  to  $14,991,535.  Bank  balances  amounted 
to  $20,435,144,  carried  on  from  June  30,  1924. 

Topic— Only  6  per  cent  of  the  illiterates  in  this  country  are  bank 

depositors. 

Wise  Accounting 

A  Balanced  Budget— The  effort  to  carry  budgeting  into  the  home 
is  an  essential  element  in  daily  thrift.  No  other  known  device  pro- 
motes economy  and  regulates  expendituies  more  than  the  budget. 

liord,  Isabel  E.   Getting  your  money's  worth.   New  York,  Ilareourt,  Brace  ft 

CJOm  1922.   210  p.  ^ 
Pritchard,  Myron  T.  and  Turkington,  Grace  A.    Stories  of  thrift  for  young 

Americans.  New  York,  Scribner's  Sons. 

Suggesliu  Lessons  in  Thrift  for  Elemeniary  Grades 

Go  to  me  ant,  thou  sluggard,  consider  her  ways  and  be  wise 

.  Les807is  of  thrift  in  the  garden.— C«rmg,  for  plants,  harvesting 
and  storing  foods.  Protection  of  plants  and  trees  by  birds,  insects, 
toads,  and  other  insect  enemies.  Thrift  habits  of  the  bee,  ant,  and 
red  squirrel.    The  germination  of -the  bean,  its  food  basket  ^ed 

for  another  year.  ,         .    i    ^ /i  i 

Lesams  of  thrift  in  the  home.— Go  to  market  instead  of  teleplion- 
in*r  Turn  out  the  light  when  not  using  it.  Cannmg  fruit  and 
vegetables.  Raising  chickens.  Not  wasting  food  at  the  table. 
Buying  durable  toys.  The  conservation  of  one's  health  through  the 
prevention  of  colds,  care  of  the  teeth,  and  plenty  of  sleep,  fresh  air, 
and  plain  food.   The  thrift  of  fighting  flies  and  mosqmtoes. 
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Lessons  of  thrift  in  the  Thrifty  use  of  school  materials, 

clay,  paper,  and  color  boxes.  Care  of  l)<)oks.  Avoiding  eyestrain. 
Eatmg  plain  food  for  lunches.  Playing  out  of  doors  at  recess. 
Following  the  directions  of  the  school  nurse  and  doctor. 

Lessmisof  thrift  in  town-  and  country.— E.o\x  well  does  your  town 
protect  you  from  fire  and  accidents «  Conser\ation  of  life  and 
health  by  safeguarding  railroad  crossings  and  bridges.  Traffic 
regulations  at  street  crossings.  Unbroken  pavements  and  sidewalks. 
Street  well  lighted.   Parking  of  automobiles  and  enforcement  of 

traffic  regulations.  -  •  j 

Pure  water  supply,  by  reservoir  or  by  town  pump.  Care  of  foods 
offered  for  sale,  covered  from  the  dust  and  the  flies.  Economy  in 
buying  soft  drinks,  candy,  and  ice-cream  cones. 

The  conservation  of  plants,  shrubbery,  and  flowers  in  the  parks 
and  in  the  woods.  Use  of  parks  as  picnic  grounds— care  in  leav- 
ing premises  cle«n  by  pmtfcmg.  papers  and  refuse  in  recepUcles. 
Care  of  fire  in  the  woods  by  being  sure  before  leaving  that  not  one 
gpark  remains. 

Conseroation  of  Trees  and  Forests  * 

Slogan— flant  a  Tree 

The  wealth,  beauty,  fertility,  and  healthfulness  of  the  country  depends  upon 
the  conservation  of  oar  forests  and  the  pfamting  of  tree8.-Vofc»  a.  WhUtier. 

Forest  Presertes  as  Playgrounds 

But  to-day  it  is  onr  country.  To-morrow  It  be^kn^s  to  our  ehiWren  and  to 

our  children's  children. 

State  forests  as  playgrounds  and  health  center*.— Topics  for  dis- 
cussion: For  the  production  of  a  timber  supply.  To  acquire  and 
maintain  watersheds.   For  monuments  and  scenic  areas. 

Organized  camps  for  hoys  and  giris.-Some  of  the  essentials  are- 
Pure  water  and  sites  well  drained,  not  too  far  from  home,  near  trans- 
portation facilities  and  fresh  food  supply,  and  free  from  poisonous 
plants,  dangerous  reptiles,  and  troublesome  insects. 

There  must  be  opportunity  for  campus,  game  courts,  and  sport 
fields;  water  for  swimming,  boating,  and  canoemg;  the  study  of 
woodcraft,  wild  animal,  bird,  and  plant  life. 

BCFEBKNCES 

Downing,  ElUot  R.  A  naturalist  in  the  Great  Lakes  region.  Chicago,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press,  1922.  328  p. 

Itoir,  John.  The  story  of  my  boyHood  jwd  youth.  Boston^  Houghton  Miflim 
Co.,  1913.   294  p.  . 


» See  Arbor  Day  programs  tosoed  by  ttnf  State  d^rtments  <rf  education. 
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Oar  &ate  and  Naticnd  Parks  as  Sanctuaries 

Let  us  jriiard  the  inhoritauce  of  the  fathers  that  the  rights  thereto  of  otur 
childi'eu  may  be  protected. 

Animals,  Birds,  and  Flowers 

The  robin  and  the  dandelion  we  must  put  into  men's  lives  if  we  would  have 
good  dlt)zext^p.--^ocob  Rii». 

Iteiiu  of  interest. — In  Yellowstone  Park  200  species  of  birds  live 
natural  undisturbed  lives.  Eagles  live  among  tlie  crags.  Wild  ducks 
and  geese  are  in  profusion.  Many  hundred  large,  white  pelieans 
add  to  the  picturesqiieness  of  Yellowstone  Lake. 

There  were  20  buffaloes  in  the  park  in  1902,  and  now  there  are 
780.  The  herd  of  elk  numbers  20,000,  with  several  hundred  moose, 
iiinnniorable  doer,  and  many  antelopes-. 

Forty  yeai-s  ago,  to  the  natiuralist  the  chief  glory  in  spring  was 
the  succession  of  prairie  flowers,  and  not  a  single  one  of  these  wild 
prairie  flowers  is  left  now.  An  orchid  has  not  been  seen  for  25 
years;  and  the  mocassin  flower,  the  wake  robin,  the  large  trillium, 
blue  bells,  columbine,  meadow  rue,  and  many  other  plants  have  dis- 
api)eared  from  the  prairie  States.  Can  not  a  sanctuary  be  found 
for  them  in  the  State  parks  before  they  are  gone  forever  ? 

BUKBBNCBS 

Burgess,  Tliornton  W.   The  Bargess  flower  book  for  children.   Boston,  Little, 

Brown  &  Ck>.,  1023.  350  p. 
Sharp,  Dallas  Lore.  Boof  and  meadow.  New  York,  Hom^ton  Mifflin  Co.,  1922. 

281  p. 

.  .ComeriiiUmi  oj  Forest  Lands 

It  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  Nation  that  ' all  its  resources,  shall 

make  life  richer  and  better.  The  Nation  therefore  sets  its  watch 
upon  that  which  it  has  and  provides  in  every  case  for  the  best  use 
of  its  resources. 

Items  of  interest.— There  are  470,000,000  acres  of  forest  land  in 
the  continental  United  States.  The  Federal  Government  owns 
87,000,000  acres,  the  States  own  8,700,000,  and  municipalities  o^p 

450,000. 

The  United  States  consumes  nearly  as  much  wood  annually  as  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  produces  over  half  of  the  entire  lumber 
cut  of  the  world  and  uses  95  per  cent  of  the  amount  right  here  at 

homo. 

We  want  more  wood  for  the  farmer,  for  our  railroads,  for  our 
indiislries,  to  meet  the  demand  for  better  housing. 
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Projects  on,  uiood  study. — How^  is  wood  used  in  the  making  of 
linoleum,  artificial  silk,  gunpowder,  paints,  varnishes,  soaps,  inks, 
celluloid,  sausage  casings,  acetylene,  chloroform  and  iodaform,  wood 
alcohol,  turpentine,  and  sawdust? 

Fire  Protection 

Items  of  m/eres^.— Thirty-three  thousand  five  hundred  forest 
fires  occur  annually  in  the  United  States.  Seven  millions  of  acres 
of  forests  are  destroyed  by  fire  every  year.  Fifty  per  cent  of  this  loss 
occurs  in  eight  of  the  Southern  States  where  there  is  no  organized 
forest  protection. 

Causes  of  fire:  Lightning,  9  per  cent;  railroads,  14.9  per  cent; 
lumbering,  5.9  per  cent;  brush  burning,  13.2  per  cent;  campers, 
14  per  cent;  incendiary,  12.7  per  cent;  miscellaneous,  6.2  per  cent; 
unknown,  24.1  per  cent. 

Topics  for  socialised  recitation9.-^¥oie8t  supervision;  protection 

i^ainst  fire;  fighting  forest  fires. 

Insect  Protection 

Items  of  interest. — ^Losses  due  to  insects  estimated  at  $130,000,000 
annually.  Work  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Entomology.  Go- 
operative  insect  control. 

Timber  Mining 

The  "  inexhaustible  "  forests  of  Michigan,  mined  during  the  seven- 
ties, eighties,  and  nineties,  are  now  so  depleted  that  the  imports  from 
the  East,  South,  and  West  are  more  than  a  billion  feet  of  lumber  a 
year.  On  this  imported  lumber  the  State  pays  an  annual  freight  bill 
of  $15,000,000. 

Topics  for  socialized  recitations. — («)  The  menace  of  idle  forest 
lands:  Effect  upon  forests;  effect  upon  transportation;  effect  upon 
woodworking  industries;  effect  upon  population;  effect  on  the  morals 
of  the  community. 

(h)  Reforestation:  Tlie  growing  of  timber  crops  will  solve  the 
problem  of  forest  land  use.  If  we  are  to  remain  a  nation  of  wood 
users  we  must  become  a  nation  of  wood  growers — by  extension  of 
publicly  owned  forests ;  by  not  allowing  forest  lands  to  lie  idle ;  by 
lower  taxes  on  growing  forests;  by  requiring  the  forest  owners  to 
grow  trees. 
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Friday,  November  20 
Know  Your  School  Day 

"Progressive  civilization  depends  upou  progressive  education" 

SLOGANS 

Preparation  for  niodorn-day  life  domands  a  broader  course  of  sUidy. 
fcjcliool  work  helps  tlie  cliild  live  better  to-day,  to-morrow,  and  each  to-morrow 
&&  it  comes. 

Periinent  Fads 

Estimates  indicate  that  iu  192Jr— . 

One  billioh  eight  hundred  miUion  dollars  was  the  cost  of  the  edncatioii 
bill. 

Ten  million  children  of  school  age  were  not  attending  sdiooL 

Five  million  people  over  10  years  of  age  were  illiterate. 

Eight  hundred  and  twenty-live  million  dollars  was  the  annual  economic  loss 
due  to  illiteracy. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  miliiou  dollars  was  lost  due  to  irregular  attendance. 

Suggestiorts  for  Observmg  the  Day 

The  school  system  of  a  community  is  a  good  index  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  standards  approved  and  sup])orted  by  the  people 
in  that  community.  "  Know  Your  School  Day supplements  "  School 
and  Teacher  Day,"  and  offers  a  community  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
study  various  problems  arising  in  the  administration  of  its  school. 
In  order  to  lay  a  good  foundation  for  future  constructive  work  in 
the  schools  it  is  desirable  to  know  their  present  status  as  definitely 
as  possible.  Both  the  good  and  the  bad  features  of  existing  condi- 
tions should  be  known. 

Communities  can  not  really  know  the^r  own  schools  without  com- 
paring them  with  other  schools.  Why  are  city  schools  generally 
considered  better  than  rural  schools?  Are  they  really  better  in 
every  respect?  How  have  longer  terms,  better  qualified  teachers, 
better  buildings,  and  more  adequate  equipment  effected  this  dis- 
parity? 

Why  are  all  city  schools  in  session  each  year  9  months,  and  some 
of  them  10  months,  whereas  rural  schools  average  7  months,  and  in 
some  States  only  5  or  C  months  ?  Is  it  because  rural  people  do  not 
want  longer  terms,  or  that  they  can  not  raise  the  money  to  support 
them?  How  may  well-trained  teachers  be  induced  to  offer  their 
services  in  rural  coumiimities  ?  What  steps  should  be  taken  to  se^ 
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core  better  buildings  and  equipment  ?  If  all  these  "better  things" 
were  added  to  schools,  how  would  they  affect  pupils'  attendance  and 
progress?  Ought  not  the  State  to  guarantee  an  equity  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  to  all  its  children  ? 

The  interest  and  cooperation  of  - a  majority  of  the  people  are 
necessary  if  substantial  and  permanent  improvements  are  to  be 
made.  To  arouse  interest  in  the  schools,  to  secure  definite  informa- 
tion of  existing  conditions,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  provide  suggestive 
standards  worthy  of  imitation  the  following  abbreviated  list  of 
items  has  been  prepared.  The  same  general  scheme  of  reproducing 
and  using  the  list  that  was  outlined  under  "Suggestions  for  Ob- 
serving the  Day"  for  School  and  Teacher  Day  may  be  used.  Be- 
cause of  the  comprehensiveness  of  some  of  the  items,  different  com- 
mittees may  advantageously  be  appointed  to  study,  rat^,  aD4  report 
on  certain  items  in  tlie  list.  In  scoring  select  a  few  rather  than 
many  features  so  as  to  emphasize  those  which  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  public.  The  statistics  are  taken  mostly  from  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletins,  1924,  Nos.  31  and  38. 

Items  to  Score 

School  and  equipment 

Are  the  school  grounds  beautified  with  trees  and  shrubbery? 

Is  the  playground  sufficiently  large,  fairly  level,  and  w^  drained? 

Is  the  building  in  good  repair? 

Does  the  lighting  meet  hygienic  requirements?  (Window  surface  one-fifth 
floor  area ;  light  come  from  one  side  of  room ;  adjustable  shades,  light  in 
color;  and  adequate  provision  for  artificial  lighting.) 

Does  the  lieatiug  and  ventilating  equipment  meet  approved  standards? 

Are  ample  provisions  made  against  fire  hazards?  (Fireproof  construction, 
sufficient  exits,  doors  open  outward,  fire  escapes,  fire  extinguishers,  etc.) 

Are  the  walls  and  ceilings  finished  in  light  tints? 

Are  the  tt^tets  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition  at  all  times? 

Is  pure  drfaiklBg  watra  provided  with  sanitary  drinkto^  devieeB? 

Are  dictionaries,  supplementary  readers,  maps,  globes,  etc.,  provided? 

Are  the  desks  adjusted  in  size  to  the  needs  oi  the  pupils? 

Pupils 

Wbkt  per  cent  of  the  total  iM^alation  is  enrolled  in  scliool?  (United 

States— 21.3;  Mississippi— 31.3.) 
What  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  enrolled  in  high  school?   (United  States — ^12.3; 

California— 27.1.) 

What  per  cent  of  children  enrolled  attend  each  day?    (United  States — 79.3; 

North  Dakota— 92.7.) 
How  many  days  during  the  year  is  the  sdiool  in  ses^on?    (United  States — 164  ; 

Rhode  Island— 194,6.) 
What  is  the  average  numl)er  of  days  attended  per  yenr  by  each  pupil  enrolled? 

(United  States-^isae ;  Rtode  lidand— 162.7.) 
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What  is  the  average  number  of  years  of  school  life  on  basis  of  a  180-day  year? 

(United  States— 6.9;  Massachusetts— 9.1.) 
What  is  the  percentage  distribution  of  pupUs  enrolled  in  the  following  types 

of  ])nlilie  scliools? 

Elementary  schools  aiul  kindergartens  (United  States— 79A) 
Secondary  schools  (Unite<l  States— 11.4;  California— 25.) 

Normal  schools  and  teacliers'  colleges   (United  States— 0.7;  North 

Dakota— 1.8.) 

Universities,  coUeges.   and  professional   schools    (United  States— 0.8; 
Nev4att--4.8.) 

What  is  the  percentage  distribution  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  elementary 
grades^  (United  States:  First  grade,  2L1;  second  grade,  14.4;  third  grade, 
13.7 ;  fonrtli  grade,  12.9 ;  fifth  grade,  11.6 ;  sixth  grade,  10.4 ;  sev^th  grade, 

8.8;  eighth  grade.  7.2.)  . 
What  per  cent  of  elementary  pupils  are  of  normal  age?    (Allow  2  years  for 
■   each  grade,  consider  G  and  7  years  as  normal  for  the  first  grade,  7  and 
"  8  yeare  for  the  second  grade,  etc.    The  averages  here  given  were  computed 

from  three  and  one-third  million  pupils  in  cities  having  eight-year  elementary 

school  systems.)    (United  States— 66.) 
What  per  cent  of  elementary  pupils  are  over  normal  age  (retarded).' 

(United  States— 23.)  .      ,  . 

What  i)er  cent  of  elementary  pupils  are  under  normal  age  (accelerated)  2 

(United  States— 11.) 
What  per  cent  of  liigh-school  pupils  are  of  normal  age?  (United  States— «4.) 
What  per  cent  of  high-school  pupils  are  over  normal  age  (retarded)  ?  (United 

States— 17.)  ,  4.^v, 

Wliat  per  cent  of  high-school  pupils  are  under  normal  age  (accelerated)? 

(United  States— 19.) 

Ourrieular  firovi»ioiM 

Are  kindergartens  provided?  .  ,  . 

What  per  cent  of  the  total  time  in  the  eight  elementary  grades  is  devoted  to  the 

"three  R's"— include  language,   reading,   spelling,   writing,  arithmetic? 

(E^bt-^zade  el^n^tary  schools  in  49  cities— 50.6.) 
What  per  cent  of  the-total  time  in  the  eight^mentary  grades  is  devoted  to  the 

"content"  subjects-Include  Mstory,  civics,  geoffl?aphy,  8c|pice,  hygiene? 

(-10  cities— 15.5.)  ^    .   ^     ^  ^  ]. 

What  per  cent  of  the  total  time  in  the  eight  elementary  ^des  Is  devoted  to  the 
-  special  '  subje  cts— include  phyri^cal  education,  recess,  drawing,  music,  show 
work,  etc.?    (19  cities— 33.9.)         '  ^  , 

Are  different  higli-school  curricula  ofi'ered  to  meet  the  varying  needs  and  in- 
terests of  the  pupils?    (Home  economics,  commercial,  agricultural,  etc.) 

Are  provisions  made  for  adult  education?  (Part-time  schools,  evening  schools, 
extension  classes,  lecture  courses,  etc.)  •,,<. 

Teachers  '  " 

Are  the  nujjority  of  the  elementary  teachers  high-school  graduates,  with  two 

years  of  professional  training?  • 

Have  the  sui)erintendent.  principals,  and  supervisors  had  experience  and  pro- 
fessional training  in  their  specialized  tields  of  work? 

Have  most  of  the  teachers  taught  one  or  more  years? 

Is  the  local  tenure  of  the  teachers  reasonably  long,  and  are  few  of  them  lost 
due  to  salaries  and  better  living  conditions  offered  them  elsewhere? 
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What  per  cent  of  the  total  numb^  of  teadiMs  are  men?    (Uidted  States — 

16.3 ;  Arkansas— 36.6.) 
What  is  the  average  annual  salary  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  principals? 

(Do  not  include  superintendent  unless  he  teaches  one-half  time  or  more.) 
(United  States— $1,166 ;  New  York— $1,010.) 
Are  enough  young  i)eople  from  the  community  in  teacher-preparing  institu- 
tions to  provide  for  the  local  teacher  turnover? 

Finance 

What  p^r  cent  of  the  school's  receipts  coiBe  frmn  the  State?   (United  States — 

16;  Delaware — 94.4.) 

What  per  cent  of  the  school's  receipts  come  from  the  county?  (United  States — 
10.5 ;  New  Mexico— 79.2. ) 

What  per  cent  of  the  school's  receipts  come  from  the  local  unit?  (United 
States — 73.5;  Kansas  and  Nebraska— 99.3.) 

What  pw  cent  of  the  total  expenditures,  excluding  payment  of  bonds,  goes  for 
g«tieral  control?  (Include  salaries  of  attendance  officers,  clerks,  school  board 
members,  and  superintendent  if  he  teaches  less  than  one-halC  of  the  time.) 
(United  States— 3.3 ;  Texas— 7.4.) 

What  per  cent  of  the  total  expraditures,  excluding  paymoit  of  bomls,  goes  for 
salaries  of  teadiers,  supervisors,  and  prbudpals?  (Do  not  include  superin- 
tendent unless  he  teaches  one-half  time  or  more.)  (United  States— 54.7; 
Arkansas — 78.3.) 

What  i>er  cent  of  the  total  exi>enditure3,  excluding  payment  of  bonds,  goes 
for  textbooks  and  other  instruction  supplies?  (United  States — ^2.7;  Penn- 
sylvania— -7.5. ) 

What  is  the  total  school  expenditure  per  capita  of  population?  (United 

States— ^14.47 ;  California— $25.30.) 
What  is  tiie  total  s^ool  expenditure  p»  puj^  enrolled?    (United  States — 

$68.02;  Nevada— $116.15.) 
What  is  the  total  acSbooH  expradltnre  per  pupil  in  average  attendance?  (United 

States-485.76 ;  Calif omia— ^158.45.) 

Bc^ooi  Progren 

Has  your  school  improved  and  adjusted  itself  to  the  needs  of  its  environment 
comparably  with  those  made  in  transportation,  medicine,  household  con- 
veniences, farm  madUn^ry,  industry,  business,  etc,  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  eentuxyt 

After  such  ratings,  discussions  concerning  measures  and  methods 
of  bringing  abont  impiovementai  are  needed.  The  findings  of  this 
day's  study  msy  well  be  supplemented  by  a  report  xm  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  pupils  and  the  teachers  as  revealed  by  the 
study  of  their  traits  on  school  and  teacher  day.  The  value  of  tliis 
report  will  be  materially  increased  if  it  includes  recommendations 
by  the  committee  based  on  their  findings.  Best  residts  will  be 
obtained  by  securing  the  cooperation  and  approval  of  the  local 
board  of  education  and  the  school  office  before  public  opinion  is 
sought  or  any  definite  steps  are  taken  by  outside  organizations  to 
dumge  the  school  system  of  a  community. 


Saturday,  November  21 

Community  and  Health  Day 

The  school  is  an  intimate  part  of  the  community.  It  reflects  the 
sentiments  and  ideals  of  the  coniiiiiinity,  and,  in  turn,  it  shapes  those 
sentiments  and  ideals.  The  school  health  work  halts  without  com- 
munitv  interest,  and  the  public-health  progi-am  is  cmly  fully  appre- 
ciated and  supported  by  those  who  have  been  informed  durmg  their 
school  course  of  the  nature  and  needs  of  the  community. 

Health  is  of  the  first  importance  and  the  wise  community  will 
furnish  its  most  precious  possessions— its  children— the  most  health- 
ful conditions  for  education  which  it  can  afford,  and  will  offer  them 
such  health  supervision  and  instruction  as  wiU  enable  them  to  make 
the  most  of  the  mental  training  they  may  receive.   The  schools,  on 
the  other  hand,  diould  include  in  their  health  program  the  teaching 
of  the  methods  and  means  which  must  be  employed  for  the  protection 
and  promotion  of  the  common  health. 
Community  and  Health  Day  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for— 
(a)  Self-examination  as  to  the  needs  of  the  school  and  the  com- 
munity- ,    ,      ,  .  ,  - 
{b)  Public  presentation  of  the  needs  of  the  schools,  which  are,  of 

course,  community  needs. 

(c)  Presentation  of  commimity  needs  that  are  of  special  impor- 
tance to  the  schools.  .  ,    ,    ,  ,     ^.  -x- 

{d)  Presentation  of  the  relationship  of  the  health  activities  of  the 
community  and  school ;  and  the  pointing  out  of  methods  of  cooper- 
ation. 

Matters  fitr  Emphasis 

While  the  general  needs  for  health  conservation  and  promotion  in 
school  and  community  need  presentation,  the  day  furnishes  the  op- 
portunity for  a  drive  for  some  special  subject,  such  as  a  better  school 
buildmg,  a  larger  playground,  school  nurse,  a  course  in  domestic 
science,  special  medical  or  dental  seWioe,  the  organizatietn  of  a 
parent^teacher  association,  the  community  use  of  school  buildinp,' 
a  library  for  community  and  school,  etc.  j  V 

Admiising 

Good  advertismg  is  necessary  to  complete  success.  This  should 
begin  earlv  and  the  preparation '  of  posters  for  display  in  public 
places  can  form  a  part  of  school  work.  The  newspapers  and  the 
pupils  should  be  glad  to  be  of  assistance.  The  parents  of  the  school 
children  should  be  cordially  invited. 
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If  a  pageant  or  play  devoted  to  health  is  planned,  such  material 
may  be  obtained  from  the  American  Child  He^th  Association,  370 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City,  and  from  the  National  Tubercu- 
loas  Association  at  the  same  address.  Suggestions  and  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  plays,  pageants,  etc.,  are  to  be  found  in  Dramatics  for 
Health  Teaching,  Health  Education  No.  13,  which  may  be  obtained 
from,  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  6  cents.  _      .  , 

Other  Demonstrations 

If  there  is  no  specific  aim  in  the  day's  celebration,  aside  from.that 
of  interesting  the  community  in  school  healtli  work,  a  health  play 
or  pageant,  or  a  parade  in  costume  can  be  arranged,  or  an  exhibition 
of  the  physical  activities  of  the  school  (games,  athletics,  folk  dances, 
etc.)  given.  In  one  city  school  last  year  the  music  department  and 
physical  training  departm«it  ciwabined  effectively  in  presenting  the 
folk  songs  and  the  folk  dances  of  many  lands,  the  characteristic  song 
of  each  country  being  followed  by  two  dances  in  costume. 

In  connection  with  such  general  exhibitions,  short  addresses  on  the 
regular  health  activities  of  the  school  and  community  can  be  given 
by  the  health  officer,  local  physicians,  physical  education  teacher, -or 
superint^dent. 

Demonstration  of  Scho<d  Health  Work 

Since  Saturday  has  been  chosrai  as  Health  Day,  demonstrations  of 
the  daily  health  teaching  and  the  physical  education  program  of  the 
school  will  need  to  be  given  on  some  other  day,  possibly  on  Know 
Your  School  Day  (Friday).  Such  an  occasion  would  be  an  exceUent 
time  to  explain  the  aims  of  these  activities  and  the  need  for  coopera- 
tion of  the  home,  without  which  aU  school-health  work  must  faU 
short  of  what  it  might  otherwise  accomplish. 

Litendtare 

A  complete  list  of  the  publications  on  School  Health  Work  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Helpful  publications  on  school-health  work  may  be  obtained  from 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  Washington,  D.  C;  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  1201  Sixteenth  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ;  the  American  Child  Healtii  Association,  National  Cluld 
Welfare  Association,  TO  Fifth  Avenue,  National  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation, 370  Seventh  Avenue,  all  of  New  York  City;  and  the  Ameri- 
can Red.  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Sunday,  November  22 

For  God  and  Country  Day 

SLOGANS 
A  Godly  nation  can  not  fail. 

Visit  your  church  to-day. 
Beligion,  morality,  and  education  are  necessary  for  good  governmeut. 

The  dergy  of  all  church^  are  urged  to  preach  a  sermon  on  educa- 
tion, either  at  the  morning  or  fevening  service,  on  one  of  the  follow- 
ing topics : 

EAucatian  in  the  Home 

Text,  Deut  xi,  19. 

"And  ye  shall  teach  them  your  children." 
Text,  Proverbs,  xxii,  6. 

"  Train  np  a  chUd  in  tbe  way  he  sbould  go:  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not 
depart  txom  it" 
Topics: 

The  mother,  the  child-s  first  teacher. 
Training  for  membership  in  the  family  circle. 

The  home  must  lay  the  foundations  of  character. 
Children,  obey  your  parents. 

E4meat4m^  in  the  Sehool 

Text,  I  Cor.  lii,  10. 

I  have  laid  the  foundation,  and  another  buildeth  ttereoji.  But  let  every 
man  take  heed  how  he  buildeth  tJiereupon,"  ,      .     .  - 

Topics : 

Education  for  democracy. 

The  good  little  citiaen. 

The  schools  and  good  citizenship. 

Training  for  vocatioim. 

SducoH^     the  Chrn^ 

Text,  Pron^bs  iy,  7. 
" Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing;  therefore  get  wisdom:  and  with  all  thy 

getting  jret  understanding."  ' 
Topics : 

God  and  the  good  citizen. 

Bible  reading  in  the  home. 

The  church  and  education. 

Reverence  for  authority. 

How  can  the  church  best  serve  the  State? 

How  can  the  State  best  sorve  the  church? 


Bureau  of  Education  Publications 


The  followin<T  are  a  few  of  the  publications  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  that  may  prove  helpful  to  those  who  are  pro- 
paring  papers  and  addresses  for  American  Education  Week.  Ad- 
dress all  orders  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  complete  list  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  Education  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washiiagton,  D.  C. 

CITY  SCHOOLS 

Bulletin,  1922,  No.  2.    School  administration  iu  the  smallw  cities.   10  cmts. 

City  School  Leaflet  No.  13.    Appreciation  of  picture.s.    5  cents. 

City  School  leaflet  No.  19.  Time  aUotment  in  the  elemmtary  sdiool  sob- 

.iects.   5  cents. 

City  School  Leaflet  No.  18.  Samples  of  teacher  s^-ratlng  cards.  5  cents. 
Kindergartea  Oircuhir  No.  0.  How  the  khidergarten  makes  Americans.  6 

cents. 

Statistical  drcnlar  No.  4.  Per  capita  costs  in  city  schools,  1923-24.   5  cents. 

RURAL  SCHOOLS 

Bulletin,  1»23,  No.  58.  CSooperattve  education  association  of  Virginia  5 
cents. 

BnUetin,  1024,  No.  32.   A  study  of  260  school  consolidations.    10  cents. 
Bulletin,  1925,  No.  10.   Rural  high  school,  its  organizaUon  and  curriculum. 
10  cents. 

Rural  School  leaflet  No.  24.    Salaries  of  country  teachers  in  1923.   5  cents. 

Rural  School  Leaflet  No.  25.  Ypsilanti  Kiwanis  club  and  the  coattcy  schools. 

5  cents. 

Rural  School  Leaflet  No.  32.  {mproTement  of  mnd  schools  by  staodardiaa- 

tion.    5  cents. 

Rural  School  Leaflet  No.  34.   Some  i^ractical  uses  <tf  audttoriiUBs  in  the  rural 
schools  of  M^nti^HDery  County,  Ala.  5  cents. 

mOHBR  EDUCATION 

Bulletin,  1924,  No.  28.   Fiscal  support  of  State  imiTersities  and  State  colleges 
20  cents. 

Hiijhpr  Education  CirwUar  No.  15.  IncreeBes  in  sateries  of  college  teacheis 
5  omts. 

HEALTH  EDUCATION 

Bulletta,  1922,  No.  1.   Recent  State  legislation  for  physical  education.  5 
cents. 

Bnlletin,  1923,  No.  33.    Educational  hygiene.    5  cents. 

Health  Education  No.  10.   Suggestions  for  a  program  of  health  feachimc  In 

elementary  schools.    10  cents. 

Health  Education  No.  13.  Dramatics  for  health,  teaching.  Scents. 
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Ht  aitli  Bdncntlon  No.  15.   Snggestkmii  for  a  program  for  health  teaching  to 

the  liifih  school.    5  cents. 

Health  Ediuatioii  No.  17.   Helps  for  the  rural  school  nurse.  10  cents. 
Health  Education  No.  18.    What  eveiy  teacher  should  know  about  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  her  pupils.    5  cents. 
School  Health  Studies  No.  1.    Health  for  school  diiUlien.    10  cents, 
fl^ool  Health  Studies  No.  7.   Recognition  of  health  as  an  objective.   5  cents. 
3dH)0l  Health  Studies  No.  8.   School  health  supervision.  5  cents. 

PLAY  AND  RECUEATION  .  ' 

Bulletin,  1921,  No.  4.5.    School  grounds  and  play.    5  cents. 

Bulletin,  1924,  No.  33.   The  quest  of  youth.   A  pageant  for  schools.   10  cents. 

Physical  Education  No.  1.    Preparation  of  school  grounds  for  play  fields  and 

athletic  events.  5  cents. 
Physical  Education  No.  6.   The  school  as  the  people's  clubhouse.   5  cents. 
.  Rural  School  Leaflet  No.  20.   Gifts  of  nations,  a  pageant  for  rural  schools. 
5  cents. 

CITIZENSHIP 

BnUetin,  1020,  No.  18.   Lessons  in  civics  for  the  six  elementary  grades.  15 
cents. 

BulleHn,  1025,  No.  8.  Elementary  Instrnctlon of  adults.  Scents. 

Community  score  card.   6  cents. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States.   6  cwits. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence.    (Facsimile.)    16  CMits. 

Library  Leaflet  No.  30.   Education  for  citizenship.    (BlbUography.)    5  cents. 

Rural  School  Leaflet  No.  21.   Taxpaying  as  a  lesson  in  citizenship.   5  cents. 

PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATIONS 

Home  Education  Circular  No.  3.   Parent-teacher  associations;  how  home  and 

school  work  together.  5  cents. 
Home  Education  Circuhir  No.  5.  Parent-teacher  associations  and  foreign-born 

women.    5  cents. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 
Bulletin,  1925,  No.  3.  C<mtribution  of  home  economics  to  citizenship  training. 

10  cents.  ...         .  ,         ,  -  4. 

Home  Economics  Circular  No.  13.   Home  economics  in  rural  schools.  5  cents. 

Home  Econc.nu(  s  Circular  No.  19.   Sources  of  useful  information  for  the 

teacher  of  home  economics.   5  cents. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
Commercial  Education  Leaflet  No.  S.   Cooperative  vocational  guidance.  5 

Commercial  Education  Leaflet  No.  9.   Commercial  occupations.   5  cents. 
Industrial  Education  Circular  No.  16.   Studies  about  occupations  In  public 

schools.    5  cents. 

SCHOOL  LIFE 

A  periodical  issued  monthly,  except  July  and  August.  Sent  regularly  only 
upon  subscription,  50  cents  per  annum;  to  foreign  countries  whidi  do  not 
recognize  the  mailing  frank  of  the  United  States.  75  cents.  Specimen  copies 
free  "upon  applicutiou  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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